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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kiodred crimes—the spplication of Christian principles to a!! the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoriog the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expedieacy, obedience ; our plap, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ises ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE THEOLOGIES AND THE REFORMS. 








Numser 10. 
STANDARD oF THEOLOGY AND REFoORMs. 


To the earnest reader of the preceeding numbers, it will, 
we trust, have become evident by this time, that the first, 
the indispensable want of reformers is some fixed, definite, 
sure, intelligible, authoritative standard and directory of re- 
forms, however obvious may be the presence of intolerable, 
evils, and however pressing the call for their removal. By 
some such standard, all Reforms are to be defined, and all 
proposed reformatory measures tested. There must be a 
standard of ethics, and even of the Theologies by which 
ethics are always determined. Without such a standard, 

eformers can have no abiding moral hold on the communi- 
ies tobe reformed—no common umpire by which to tes- 
onflicting theories and projects of reform. 

Abolitionists, for example, call for the abolition of sla- 
very. Of necessity they must set forth the strong grounds 
of their demand. To this end they affirm the common orig. 
in and equal brotherhood of the race, the essential dignity 
and the equal rights of human nature, the vital importance 
of the family relation, the inviolable sanctity of marriage- 
Jranting them these, as premises, the conclusion draws re- 
pistlessly in their favor. Disprove them, and the citadel of 
heir argument is demolished. But how shall they authen- 
icate their premises? Are they supposed to be granted 
by common consent? But why, where, and by whom are 
hey granted? By whose authority, and by what authen- 
ic records are we assured of the common origin and equal 
brotherhood of the race? The essential dignity and equal 
ights of human nature, the divine institution of the family 


sor Agassis, at this moment, at the head of his department 
of science, is multiplying converts to his doctrine of a plu- 
rality of races. Give up the divine authority of the Bible, 


ist, lacks its underpinnings, and his whole fabric totters. 


ious conscience to operate upon, even in regard to this item. 
For there is an inveterate prejudice against the negroes, 
which nothing short of a reverent belief in the testimony of 
God in the Scriptures, that he has “made of one blood, all 
nations,” will ever be able to cvercome. 

As to marriage, as contra-distinguished from Polygamy 
and concubinage, its moral and religious sanctity, reposes 
mainly, if not wholly, on the same basis. Already we are be- 
ginning to witness a class of so-called reformers, who, hay- 
ing been tempted by pro-slavery expositions ef the Bible, to 
renounce its authority, have pushed their ideas of reform to 
the abrogation of marriage. The leaven is widely diffused, 
and the ferment threatens tu: become general. Are the scien- 
tific philosophies to settle the question? Stephen Pearl An- 
drews openly assails marriage. Henry James, insinuates 
its virtual subversion by free divorce. He fortifies himself 
by citations of opinions from the world renowned Baron 
Von Humboldt, and from the learned and popular John 
Stuart Mill. Horace Greely confronts him, and though not 
obnoxious to the charge of bigotted orthodoxy, is driven to 
defend the sanctity of marriage by the Bible. What bet- 
ter could he have done? How else, could he have reached 
the consciences of his readers? In France, where the 
priests had kept the Bible from the people, and the philoso- 
phers of skepticism had overthrown the priests, there was no 
philosophy nor religion left, to sustain marriage, and it fell 
into contempt, of course. Reasonable as is marriage ; re- 
volting and terrible as is the absence of it, there was need- 
ed the divine institution of it, in the first place, and the pre- 
served record, or traditional remembrance or renewed re- 
publication of it, by Christ afterward, to keep it alive on the 
earth. Where the Koran displaced the Bible, it substitut- 
ed polygamy for marriage. So also in our own country, a 
disbelief in the divine authority of the Bible, an imaginary 
elevation above its commandments, a rejection of its funda- 
mental doctrines, or the addition of other pretended revela- 
tions, never fails to relax the moral hold of marriage upon 
the public conscience. Within the last thirty years, we 
have had no less than four or five distinct and renewed in- 
stances of the general fact. In 1830 the whole country was 
shaken with the anti-marriage doctrines of Robert Dale 
Owen and Fanny Wright, who openly rejected the Bible. 





elation, the inviolable sanctities of marriage? By whom 
pre those records reverenced as authoratative and conclus- | 
ve of those questions? In what part of the world, under 
yhat religious teaching, and by what classes of persons in | 
pny nation, are those records deemed authoritative and con- 
lusive ? 
The Chinese claim to be the “Celestials,”—other races | 
Bhey regard as merely mundane. Every strong nation or | 
race, for the time being, regards itself superior, and all oth- 
rs inferior. Few nations or races, if any, concede equality | 
0 all others. Men of science, in all nations, are divided on 
#he question. Even Jefferson, who penned and enunciated | 
Ps self-evident, the Declaration that all men are created | 
qual, and endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
ights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and who 
ccordingly advocated the abolition of slavery, even Jeffer- | 
on himself, recognizing no divinely revealed record of the | 
ommon origin of mankind, and leaning on his own philso- | 
phical speculations, stumbled upon this very question, and 


Afterward the same theory was more covertly insinuated 


by some of the professed disciples of Fourier and Brisbane. | 


Then came a band of Antinomian Perfectionists, who imag- 
ined that their progress in holiness had released them from 
the law of the Bible, and made them a law to themselves, 
that the resurrection was past already, and that, as the an- 


gels of God in Heaven, they might dispense with marriage. | 


Then, the pretended new revelations of the Mormons, re- 
sulted in the introduction of Polygamy. And now a class 


| of so-called “spiritualists” and others, who reject the Bible 
as the guide of human action, are advocating a change of | 
matrimonial engagements, at pleasure, according to “affini- | 
ties,” and “passional attraction.” All these, in a single | 
generation! The pretended revelations of Ann Lee, had | 


long before displaced marriage, among her followers, the 
Shakers, for a system of professed celebacy, as with the 
priests of the Romish Church by an authority that displaced 
and withheld the Bible. So too, the abrogation of mar- 


and the very first, the foundation premise of the Abolition- | 


Let the community learn to doubt that the Bible is from | 
God, and Abolitionists would have little or no public relig- | 


| thority of the Bible. Nothing else will ever produce a 
| peaceful abolition of American slavery, on grounds of mor- 
| al and religious duty. 


| An authoritative and fixed standard of ethics is also need- 
ed by Radical reformers, asa defence against the philose- 
phy of utility, the policy of expediency, and the tactics of 
compromise. Where can they find such a standard, deserv- 
ing their own confidence, or influential with the public, if 
notin the Bible? To relax its authoritative hold on the pub- 
lic conscience, would be to instal what men call Reason, in 
its stead, the reason that over-rides conscience, by its caleu- 
lations of advantages and disadvantages, that displaces the 
revealed will of God, asthe rule of action, by its short-sight- 
ed estimates of probable results. 

It is easy to see the bearing of the rival Theologies on 
this problem. The lax Theologies that favor conservatism 
and compromise in reforms, are the same Theologies that 
reject the divine authority of the Bible, as a standard, and 
have nothing of the kind to offer in its place. They leave 
the bark of Reform afloat, on the sea of fluctuating circum- 
stances, and human passions, without chart, rudder, or com- 
pass, with less prospects of effecting the abolition of slavery 
than the abolition of marriage. The old Orthodox Theolo- 
gies, on the other hand, the same Theologies that require, 
and lay a foundation for Radical reforms, repose on. the 
basis of the Bible. All the uncompromising features of 
those Theologies, that we have shown to be so essential to 
Radical reforms, are distinctive doctrines of the Bible, and 
those who would displace the former, have learned the ne- 


cessity of renouncing the Diviae authority of the latter. 


SS ne 
For The Priocipia. 


THE FALLEN CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM. 


I sing not of those who at Marathon fell, 

Where the spear and the shield rang the Persian’s death knell ; 
Nor of those who were slain on New England’s free shore, 
Where a thousand brave souls dyed the soil with their gore. 


The deeds of those braves have been honored by fame ; 
Let them share in the praises that patriots claim, 

I would speak of the men in whose souls was the glow 
Of a holier freedom than patriots know. 


A Clarkson and Wilberforce fell in the van 

Of the hosts who have fought for the freedom of man— 
For the freedom of man, not of races, they strove, 

-Their pity impartial, and boundless their love. 

A Lundy and Lovejoy, noble champions of right, 

Battled bravely and fell in the midst of the fight ; 

A Leggett, a Channing, a Jay, are no more, 

They were borne from the field, e’re the struggle was o’er. 


And Torrey, brave soul, in his dungeon expired, 
For a deed that shall be, by the holy, admired— 
For a deed that shall stand on the record above 
As a proof of his faith, and the strength of his love 


And last let us place on that roll of renown 

The brave christian hero Osawatomie Brown, 

Who made glorious the gallows and sank to his grave, 
| A martyr to truth and the cause of the elave. 





But who may attempt the full number to name 

Of the hosts, quite unknown to the records of fame, 
Who have fought with oppres:ion, and fell side by side, 
| On the field where their leaders so gloriously died. 


These champions of freedom have gone to their rest, 
But their deeds are inscribed on the scroll of the blest ; 
| And the toil-worn, the woe-worn. the perishing slave 
| Shall wail for their death as he weeps o’er their grave. 


They are gone, but the spirit of freedom survives, 
| That burned in their bosoms and flamed in their lives ; 


tultified himself and his democratic theory by laboring to | riage, and the withholding of the Bible, by slavery, have | And that spirit, aroused, shall ne’er slumber again 
how the natural inferiority of the negro, and by doubting | always gone hand in hand. To overthrow the system, it is | Till the bondman is freed from his cankering chain, 
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Till the throne of the tyrant is crumbled to dust— 

Till the sceptre he bears shall be eaten with rust— 

Till the wrongs of the captive are numbered and o'er, 
And the cruched ones of earth shall be trampled no more. 


Theu rest you, ye champion friends of the slave, 
No column,.in grandeur, may rise o'er your grave, 
But your names they shall live, in the deeds ye have done, 
When the battles of Truth and of Freedom are won. 
New York, Jau. 5, 1860 D. PLums. 
> —~eeer 
Presbyterian action upon the Church Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Synod of the Free Presbyterian Church of the Unit- 


ed States, at its recent meeting in Darlington, Pa., adopted | 


the following paper, in regard to the Church Anti-Slavery 


Society. 

She Synod having been informed of the organization o¢ 
the “Church Anti-Slavery Society,” an institution that has 
sprung up among our Christian brethren of the East, for 
the purpose of concentrating the religious sentiment of 
Christendom, against the great sin of our country; and ap- 
proving, most heartily the “declaration of Principles,” upon 
which they have based their Society. 

Therefore ;— 

1. Resolved, That we cordially welcome this new organi- 
zation into the field of conflict, and bid it God speed, in the 

raiseworthy effort to vindicate the religion of Jesus Christ, 
} om the charge brought iy the baptized Atheism of the 
slaveholding churches of the land—that it sanctions, and 
allows the system of cruclty and heathenism, known as 
American Slavery. 

2. Resolved, That we commend to the confidence of the 
Christian public, the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, of Jewett 
City, Connecticut, who is the Secretary and General Agent 
of suid Society, and affectionately urge the people of our 
communion, to co-operate with our Eastern brethren, as 
they have opportunity, in the fcrmation of Church Anti- 
Slavery Societies, upon the basis above recited. 

3. Kesolved, That, as those who wait for the appearing 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, we extend the sympathies of our 
hearts, and the co-operation of our hands to all those, of 
every name, who are engaged with us in honoring the re- 
ligion of the Son of God, and promoting the welfare of our 
beloved country, by bringing about the peaceable emancipa- 
tion of the slaves of this country. 

4. Resolved, That we thank the Protestant Christians of 
Belgium, for their -late friendly “Address,” sent to the 
“Christians of the United States, who support Slavery,” in 
which they declare that the @aintainence of Slavery in the 
United States, constitutes a frightful scandal in the eyes of 
the nations of Europe :” and that we join with them in 
beseeching the Church of God in America, “to labor incess- 
antly to banish from the United States, a vice that brings 
outrageous scandal upon Christianity.” 

5. Resolved, That we mourn over the humiliating fact, 
that this address from the Christian people of Belgium, to- 
gether with all the other fraternal remonstrances of like 
character, that have come from our trans-Atlantic brethren, 
to the Slaveholding Churches of this country, have never 
been published by the Press in the service of said Churches, 
but have been suppressed and kept from the knowledge of 
those to whom they were sent. 


Tue Ruopg Istanp anv Massacnusetts Yearty Meer. 
inc oF Free Will Baptists, recently adopted the following 
resolutions at Pascoag, R. I. 

Resolved, That this Y. M., cordially approve the spirit 
and objects of the Church Anti-Slavery Aociety, recently 
formed, and regard the anti-slavery cause as likely to be 
really promoted, only so far as it finds a Christian basis, and 
receives a Christian advocacy. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Churches, or Q. M’s 
to form societies auxiliary to the Church Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, or to co-operate with other evangelical churches, in 
forming such societies when it is possible. 

8 te 

A young German, now in Washington from Iowa, is en- 

gaged in writing an Anti-Helper book on Slavery,’ being a 

istory of Slavery in the British West India alls ite 
promises showing that the efforts of English Abolitionists 
ruined those Islands. He will give extracts from their writ- 
ings and speeches to show how near they harmonize with 
the sentiments now uttered by Garrison, Phillips, and others 
of their school— Herald. 


The “ruin” will be rare news in the Islands. It will only 
dective, in this country, those who wish to be deceived. 
ete 
Avyotuer Victim or Rum.~-The Madison Journal says : 


* . . . ** . | 
‘* We hear that a Norwegian was killed near Sun Prairie, in 


this county, one day last week. In company with another he 
had inbibed too freely of that liquor which inebriates, and while 
on their way home ina wagon they drove furiously, and the 
wagon wheel striking a stump caused one of them to be thrown 
out, and he received such injuries on the head as caused his 
death. ’’ 


live for my sake, shall find it.” 





From the Arcade E:terp iz . 
A Faneral Sermon for Capt. John Brown. | 

BY REV. L. P. FROST. 

Pastor of the Pagreine ssi in China, Wyoming Co. | 


Delivered December lth, and Published by Request 
Mar. X., 34 & 39:—‘ Think not that I am come to send 


| peace on earth: I come not to send peace, but a sword.” 


“ He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that loseth his 


Leaving all introductory remarks, we come directly to | 
inquire 

First :—How are we to understand Christ’s declaration, | 
that He came not to send peace on earth, but a sword? | 
and what does this statement imply ? 

1 —We cannot understand Him to mean that He loved | 
contention, and bloodshed, and war, better than He did 
concord and the happiness and prosperity that attend the 
absence of all angry strifes and bloodshed. 

Everything in His character and His doctrines forbids 
such an interpretation. Never a milder or more quiet man 
walked the earth than Jesus of Nazareth. Through his 
life he was never found in the midst of broils, nor ever 
known to advocate quarrelling or contention. If ever He 
wa: caught where angry passions were being stirred up, 
He was wont to speedily convey Himself away, secretly if 
need be, to some lone and quiet place. No matter how 
much he was traduced, or even personally injured, he vever 
called upon his friends to retaliate ; and when on his final 
trial, and being closely questioned concerning his object in 
life, and His doctrines, He declared to Pilate, “My king- 
dom is not of this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight.” * * * 

2.—Again, in declaring that He came to send a sword 
rather than peace, He could not have meant that this was 
to be the ultimate and final result of His coming to earth 
That would be to make this His object and the end of His, 
mission—the thing sought. A devil or a damned spirit 
from hell might covet such a mission—might love to leave 
his prison and visit earth, to curse, yet more deeply, by 
kindling to a more fiery heat the angry and warlike pas- 
sions of mankind ; but it is just simply impossible to sup- 
pose that such an object, considered as an end, could ever 
have brought the Son of glory from his throne 
in heaven to the manger and the cross on earth! If there 
had been nothing beyond the sword—no object or end more 
final than that—no man can believe that Christ would ever 
have been .een among men. 

3.—It cannot mean that this was, in any sense, his direct 
object, or end sought, temporarily. Temporary evils are, 
in themselves, no more pleasing to God than everlasting 
ones. It could no more have been Christ’s direct object to 
introduce the “ sword” for any limited period, than for an 
unlimited 

4.—He could only have meant this,—that one of the im- 
mediate and temporary results, incidental to His coming, 
would be to increase contention, alienation, and strife among 
men, without intending at all to define, at this time, what 
was His ultimate and real object. In numerous other 
places, He tells us what was his real object, and we find 
it far different from this. But here He speaks as all per- 
sons often do—putting a contingent result or an attendant 
circumstance, for the final cause, or ultimate end. 

Christ meant to say, not that He loved to see mankind 
contending with each other ; or, that He had any disposi- 
tion to increase their strifes ; but that, mankind being what 
they are, sinful and unreasonable, the immediate result of 
the introduction of His doctrines among them would be 
equivalent to the introduction of a new disturbing element, 
which would still further break the peace of the world; 
and would even, in a special and marked manner, produce 
alienation and hate among very friends ; yea, as in the inter- 
vening verses, He describes, between the nearest blood rela- 
tions ! * * * * * * * * 
IMPLIED IN THIS STATEMENT. 

1.—By declaring that the introduction of His doctrines 
would be the bringing in of a new disturbing element, &c , 
He implied that there is in the world a force mightily op- 
posed to the doctrines of Christ. No such result as the text 
describes could possibly arise, unless this were the fact. If 
there were nothing in the world which was, in its nature 


| phuric acid, and then mix them! 





or character, strongly opposed to these doctrines, then to 


| introduce them would produce no contention. Anywhere 


and everywhere, when things that are alike in nature and 
disposition are brought together, the only result is peace 
and quiet. Two tumblers of water turned together pro. 
duce no commotion; but let one be water and the other sul. 
Or bring into the same 
enclusure two lambs, and you would not expect any serious 
contention ; but let one be a lamb and the other a wolf, and 
then see! So when Christ says that an immediate result of 
the introduction of His doctrines, among men, shall be to 
increase alienation and contention, it must be implied that 
there is something in the world that is not congenial, in it 
nature, to those doctrines ; but is very unlike, and extreme. 
ly opposed. 

2.—It implies that, in proportion as Christ’s doctrines are 
propagated, that opposing force in the world will be stirred 
up ; and that, however many may be won over to thes 
doctrines, there will yet be others who will not yield, but 
will become more and more opposed, until they will even 
break loose from all the ties of blood and friendship, anj 
make themselves the malignant foes of all such as do en, 
brace these doctrines—not excepting their own father, o 
mother, or wife, or child? 

You observe, Christ does not say that those who receiv 
His doctrines will turn to hating their former friends, but 
that these former friends will turn to hating them! The 
man who embraces Christ’s doctrines,—his “foes shall h 
they of his own household.” 

Seconp.— We pass to consider what is the meaning ani 
implication of the last verse:—‘‘ He that findeth his lif 
shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life, for my sake, shall 
find it.” 

To understand this verse, we must take it in connection 
with the 34th This last verse is Christ’s application to uw 
and to everybody, of the statement made in the 34th. What 
is it to us that Christ came not to send peace, but a sword! 
How does it concern us that Christ’s doctrines meet with 1 
strong opposing force in the world? and that the mor 
those doctrines are insinuated, the more strenuous will k 
the opposition? All this concerns us because it is unde 
all these influences and circumstances that we are expected 
to embrace these doctrines and become Christ’s disciples 
It is to remind us of the ultimate consequences, on either 
hand, of receiving or rejecting these doctrines; and to e- 
courage us, against all opposition, to embrace and abide by 
those doctrines that Christ uttered in the words of this las 
verse. 

Ilis meaning is, that amidst all the alienations and cor 
tentions that should temporarily and incidentally arise from 
the introduction of His doctrines, those who should make it 
their first concern to save themselves from trouble and los 
would, by so doing, run upon the very danger they sough 
to avoid ; and that whoever, by steadfast adhesion to His 
doctrines, might incur thereby even the loss of his life, 


should, in the end, find that he had Jost nothing, but gained 


everything / 

The plain doctrine of this verse is that when contention 
and troubles arise, because of the doctrines of Christ, th 
only safe and wise way, for any one, is to stand firm and 
unyielding by those doctrines, let come what may. Thi 
verse is a plain statement, from Christ’s own lips, thi 
nothing shall ever be gained by yielding to the foes d 
Christ and His doctrines ; but that the only result, in aay 
such case, shall be to bring one into still greater trouble. 
Though by yielding one might seem to save his life; ye 
really, it would be a much greater loss. 

Wuart ts Impuiep. 

1.—In claiming that whoso seeketh to find his life shall 
lose it, and whoso loseth it, for Christ’s sake, shall find it, 
is implied the overruling hand of God, in all the doings o 
man. It is God’s hand that is virtually pledged to bring # 
about, that he who finds his life shall lose it, and he wh 
loses it, for Christ’s sake, shall find it. 

In seeking to save themselves from all risks and exp 
sures, for the truth’s sake, men may plan and act as they 
choose but yet they have no power to bring about the end 
they seek. All their wisdom and all their strength 
never frustrate a single one of the plans of the Almighty; 
and, ere long, He who ruleth in the heavens, and accolr 
plisheth his will among men, will so bring it about that 
every plan and every effort by which any have sought © 
save themselves, while forsaking or opposing his trath, shall 
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signally fail; and the very ruin, or loss, so long and so | tian missionaries among the.n, they must cither so construe 
wickedly sought to be avoided, shall descend with even an | the Bible as to make it sanction American Slavery, or be 
augmented terror. The accomplishment of what Christ | driven away under all manner of abuse and exposure! If 
here declares does not rest with man, but with God. It | we establish an anti-stavery press, and proceed to discuss 
enters into God’s arrangements to bring out this result ; and either the moral or political aspect of the subject, they as- 
when He says that this result shall come out, it implies the | semble by mob force and destroy the property, aud kill or 
necessary oversight and control, on His part, to bring it | drive away the editor! If we propose ecclesiastical inves- 
out. wits tigation with a view t» church action, they raise a mob 

2—It implies that God will not excuse any one who, for | right on the floor of of our great religious convocations ! 
the sake of any advautage to himself, or under any press- | and if, finally, we are likely to compel a hearing, they se- 
ure of temptation, or threatening, becomes recreant to the | ce d and go home and set up by themselves. If we talk 
doctrines of Christ. about political action, then they are going to “ dissolve the 

Christ came to disturb, still more, the peace of the world | Union /” If we lay the track for an “ under-ground rail- 
by introducing among them certain doctrines, and making | road,” then they must have the “ Fugitive Slave Bill /” If 
certain claims. He declares that to embrace these doc- | we insist that black folks have souls, and begin to make 
trines, and submit to these claims, will subject one to hatred | our laws more favorable towards them, then they give us 
from their nearest kindred ; and perhaps war and death ; the “Dred Scott decision.” blasphemously asserting ‘the 
and yet He tells us that unfaltering fidelity, even unto death | doctrine that “black men have no rights which white men 
if need be, is the only thing that shall be rewarded. How, | are bound to- respeet!” And, finally, when John Brown 
more plainly, could he have expressed, by implication, the goes right in boldly among them, and offers his services to 
entire futility of every imaginable excuse? By what strong- | the slaves to lead thein out to a land of freedom, peaceably, 
er terins could He have shut us all up to the one only duty | if possible, and forcibly, if need be, this same slave power 
of obeying ; implicitly, un er all circumstances, the will of | comes down upon him with thousands of troups, and, after 
Christ, without the least abatement for any trials or expos- | ‘aking him captive and trying him for treason and murder, 
|hangs him! So, do what we may, it all comes to the same 
thing, proving that the opposition we meet is not really 
against any measures, but against the thing itself. 

It is vain, utterly vain to waste our time in trying to find 
some way to remove slavery, or to do it any essential dam- 
age, without meeting, in opposition, all the force that the 


ures ? 

3.—-It implies that those who, amidst great temptations 
and persecutions, remain faithful to the truth, are very dear 
to God. 

For wise and necessary reasons, God may suffer those 
who steadfastly adhere to his truth and his cause to incur 
temporary and earthly loss; but yet their great interests— | slavery interest can rally. 


those interests that reach forward to eternity and take hold | [ To be concluded.} 
upon eternal life—all these He is pledged to carefully pre- +e 
WAY-MARKS IN THE MORAL WAR WITH SLAVERY. 


serve. The true friendship is that which regards the higher 
interests ; and the strongest love is that which spends itself 
upon the undying welfare! and thus does God prove to us No. I. 
how precious, in His sight, are all such as suffer for right-| Ina late editorial cn the lessons of the Harper’s Ferry 
eousness’ sake, by so ruling and over-ruling all things that, Invasion, in the Boston Congregationalist, we find this re- 
on the largest scale, the highest interests of these shall be | markable concession from that quarter, for which we may 
secure! He does not promise to always preserve the life | doubtless thank the noble hero whom Slavery has just 
of the body ; but He does promise that which is infinitely | strangled to death in Virginia: “Slaveholding is essentzal 
better,—to preserve, unharmed, the immortal life of the | robbery.” “Our conviction of its inherent sinfulness before 
God, and of its cursed character in its influence upon men, 
is irresistible, aud we cannot deny that the Slaves have the 
innate right to fight for liberty, and conquer it, if they can.” 
Now, all this is from the same columns, and probably 
from the same hand, that, in August last.in an article en- 
titled “Anti-Slavery Phases,” and in subsequent articles 
aimed at the Cuurcn Anrti-SLavery Society, asserted that 
the day is past for attempting, with any hope of success, to 
unite the mass of ministers and Christians in any organiza. 
tion based on the principle, that slaveholding is a sin in it- 
self, that is, inherently sinful. Those articles going unan- 
swered, in that channel, (though noticed in another,) before 
a large body of New England ministers, have (it is proba- 
ble), had much to do with preventing their warmly espous- 
ing, as yet, the Church Anti-slavery Society, which is found- 
ed on “a profound conviction of the inherent sinfulness of 


BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 





soul ! 
APPLICATION AND REMARKS. 


1. It is impossible to be faithful to Christ and His doc- 
trines, and yet not arouse the opposition of His foes. The 
spirit that rules in the world is a spirit of deadly hostility 
to Christ and his doctrines. It was this spirit that hung 
the Savior himself upon the cross; and Christ has left to 
the world His warning of what this spirit would always do 
where he says,—“ It is enough for the disciple that he be as 
his master, and the servant as his lord ; if they have called 
the master of the house Beelzebub, how much more stall 
they call them of his household ?” For a time past, this truth 
seems to have been overlooked. 

Latterly, the great problem with christians, and with such 
politicians as claim a desire to do good, has been to avoid 
stirring up the opposition. I have no idea that there has | 
been, on the part of these, any deliberate purpose to be un- | slaveholding, and of the vast system of American Slavery 
true to Christ, or to right principles. It has been only an | which has grown out of slaveholding;” and which declares 
effort to serve Christ, ard to promote righteousness in legis- | the system of American slavery, and the practice“ of slaye- 
lation, without incurring the hostility of such as neither holding to be essentially sinful, and anti-Christian, and to 
fear God, nor love righteousness. But in this attempt, we | be dealt with, therefore, as such, by Christian churches and 
say, they have been trying an imposstbility. Against all | ministers. 
such efforts I put Christ’s words in the text: “I came not) Is it not remarkable that we now have the editor of the 
to send peace, but a sword.” if Jesus Christ himself could | Congregationalist,—when he has not the bug-bear of the 
not live his own doctrines among men without being re- | Church Anti-Slavery Society to chase, but is toned up to an 
peatedly in danger of viclence, and finally actually dying | honest utterance of his inteilect and heart, by the heroism 





! “ 2 ‘ 

truth, no more can anybody else carry out, in life, | of John Brown, and is untrammelled by his metaphysics,— | 

or the , y y y ’ 2 | ) physics, sane 8 
| declaring in the very same terms with the constitution and | 9? "Ss ! 


the same principles, without meetiug serious opposition. 
The means that John Brown chose to use, to free the | prisciples of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, that slave- 
slaves, appear to be universally condemned ; but it is high | holding is essential robbery, inherently sinful before God, and 
time that all who love the slave should understand that | of u cursed character in its influence upon men / 
there are no possible means that would suit the opposition; The fault found with the Church Anti-slavery Society, has 
any better than these! The slavery interest in this coun- | been, that it has adopted the old phraseology of the Garris- 
try is not arrayed against any particular mode of abolition ; | onians, that slavcholding is 1an-stealing,—and yet, here is 
but against abolition itself ! | the Congregationalist on the same ground, and adopting al- 
All their ery against the means we use or propose to | most the identical phraseology, that slaveholding is essen- 
use, is only a cloak to hide their settled love of the thing, | tial robbery. 
and their fixed purpose to defend it. If we propose te edu-| I suppose it will say Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur 
cate the slave, and thus prepare him for freedom, they seize 
the teacher and thrust him into prison! If we send chris- 








inillis. But let it not any longer find fault with men who 
have been on that ground from the beginning, and so have | scrupulous to do what he believed to be his duty.” 
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not had to change with the times. Nor let it declare again, 
the attempt hopeless, to unite the mass of ministers and 
Christians, in an organization based on that principle. The 
only ,reason of its hopelessness, is founded on the fact that 
Garrison and his associates, have occupied that ground from 
the outset of their career as reformers, whereas, (so called) 
Orthodox editors and ministers, have been all too suc- 
cessful in keeping their churches from taking that ground, 
but in a few exceptive cases. And now, to be seen coming 
upon that ground, would be a virtual admission that the 
Garrisonian principle of inherent sinfulness, has been all 
along the right one. 

Garrison indeed, on this point, advanced no new doctrine, 
but only what Edwards and Hopkins had held to, more 
than half a century before; the one in those memorable 
words, “To buy, sell, or hold slaves, is to be every day guil- 
ty of man-stealing :” the other in these terms, “Slavery is 
in every instance, wrong, unrighteous, and oppressive, a very 
great and crying sin, there being nothing of the kind equal 
to it on the face of the earth.” To evade the force of such 
Orthodox condemnations of Slavery, as inherently sinful 
men resorted to new definitions of Slavery, just as though 
slave, slavery and slaveholding, were loose, changeable, or 
double terms, and could mean anything elso than slave 
laws, judicial decisions, and universal practice in the slave 
States, and the common usage of the English tongue made 
them to be and to express, viz: the condition of chattelism, 
and the holding of persons as property. 

But certain New-England divines, having first defined 
slavery to be “that artificial relation, or civic institution, by 
which one man is invested with a property in the labor of 
another,” ten argued on the ground of this sophism, that 
as a man may have a property in the labors of his wife or 
children, so this property claim in the labor of another, is 
not of itself sinful, and therefore slavery is not malum in se- 
—This new definition of slavery by Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
in 1833, and his reasonings thereon, with the conclusion 
that slavery or slaveholding is not malum in se, were fol- 
lowed in 1845, when a new effort was made to induce the 
American Board to pronounce slaveholding and polygamy 
a bar to communion in Missionary churches, by the declura- 
tion from that body, “that they canngt think that, in all 
cases, slavery involves individual guilt, in such a manners 
that every person implicated in it, can, on Scriptural 
grounds, be excluded from christian fellowship.” 

At the same time Polygamy, like slavery, (those twin 
relics of barbarism) was declared to be one of those moral 
evils for which no one in particular is to blame, and as to 
the character of which, in each particular case, the mis- 
sionaries are to decide whether or not it disqualified the 
party concerned in it from admission to the church of Christ. 
Rev. Dr. Taylor of New Haven said, at that time, “We, 
(that is, those opposed to making Polygamy a ground of re- 
jection from the church), have as good a right to ask the 
Board to say that Polygamy, in extreme cases, is right, as 
they, (the memorialists) have to ask the Board to say it is 
wrong.” 

The principle that slaveholding is not so inherently sin- 
ful as to be made a bar to Christian communion, thence- 
forward prevailed with the great majority of New England 
ministers and churches. And the great Southern apostacy 
in regard to slavery, dated from the first affirmations at the 
North, that slavery is not malum in se, in the year 1833, 
aud its re-enaction after debate before the Missionary 
Board, in 1845, 

. Ce ee 

Mr. W. Hl. Ladd of Richmond, Jefferson County, Ohio, 
sends us the following: 

“ Who is the administrator of John Brown’s estate, if 
een appointed? I hold J. B’s note, amounting, 
principal and interest, to $170, which 1 would cancel and 
send to his administrator, ix order that his affairs, at least 
so far as Iam concerned, may show settled. I was inti- 
mately acquainted with John Brown; have traveled with 
nim two or three months at a time through New England 
and Eastern New York, going much by pave convey- 
ance, usually lodging in the same room, and frequently in 
the same bed with him. I feel that I know him better than 
most men with whom | have been intimate from childhood, 
from the fact that his character was so marked and decid- 
ed; if you knew him once, you knew him always. And 
wish to bear my testimony that I never knew a more hon- 
est, truthful man, or one who was more conscientiously 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION, 


‘For when, for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God.’’—Heb. V. 12. 

The inspired apostle found it difficult to communicate to 
the christians of his day the instructions they so much 








needed. And he found the diffieulty to arise, in a great 
measure, from their inattention to the first principles of | 


THE PRINCIPIA. 








when they see the principle reduced to practice, they think 
it treasonable, or at least disorganizing and imprudent. 

Paul thought it a burdensome task to be a teacher to babes 
who were ignorant of “first principles.” Thousands of 
Christians, in our day, are annoyed to find themselves sit- 
ting under pulpits occupied by such babes, as teachers. 
Thousands of others are still more annoyed with the teach- 
ings of those who only set forth the first principles of re- 
ligion to notify their hearers that it would be imprudent 
and fanatical to think of reducing them to practice. 


We have been drawn into a course of remark that we | 


did not anticipate, when we commenced writing. It was 


merely our design to notice how completely all the funda- | 


mental “ first principles” of our rsligion, as confessedly 
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“Tue Irrepressipte Conr.ict,” is not between the 
North and the South, but between freedom and slavery. 
This is seen in the persecution of Abolitionists in North 
Carolina, in Kentucky, in Virginia, and in all the slave 
States, whenever they venture to express their convictions. 
It is seen also in the pro-slavery and negro-hating manifest- 





ations at the North. No “dissolution of the Union,” be- 


| tween the sldveholding and non-slaveholding States, would 


| draw the line, or quiet the agitation either at the North or 
| the South. The Southern disunionists would still find them- 
selves surrounded by Abolitiorists, in their midst, white and 
| colored ; and the Northern anti-slavery disunionists, would 
still find themselves in the neighborhood of pro-slavery 


| men, ministers, merchants, lawyers, and politicians. It is 


the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament, which were in | taught in “the oracles of God” are set aside by those eg- a war of ideas, of sentiments, of principles, and no geo- 


their hands and which they justly regarded as being the 
“oracles of God.” Had they understood and duly regard- 
ed those “first principles” they would have had, as he 
himself had, a key to all the difficult problems of the age 
in which they lived, and could readily have solved them | 
themselves. Or at least they would have readily under- 


| 


to be inherently znnocent, by denying that it is inbcrently | ideas, throughout the country. 
| sinful, or malum in se. 


The unity, the common brotherhood, the essential equality 


| of mankind, are “first principles of th oracles of God.” | 


positors who make the Bible sanction slavery, or, what | graphical division will settle the difficulty. It is only to be 
| amounts, practically, to the same thing, who make slavery 


_ terminated by the ascendency of one or the other of those 
Slavery will extinguish 
| liberty at the North, or Liberty will extinguish slavery at the 
| South. 

This is “the irrepressible conflict” and those on both sides, 


stood his teachings and be ready to receive and digest the | Pro-slayery expositions set them aside. ‘That the laborer is | or on neither, who do not thus regard it, have much yet to 


epistles he wrote to them, in words which the Holy Ghost 
had taught him. But he found it wasnotso. He had many | 


things to say to them, and hard to be uttered—difficult to | duty of all men to search the Scriptures, to judge what is | 


be explained to their comprehension—seeing they were | 
dull of hearing. And the cause of this he stated, as above | 
quoted. It was because they were not familiar with the 
“ first principles”’—the foundation truths or doctrines of 
God’s word. Their reading of it had only been desultory 
and incidental, a little here, a little there, and even that with- 
out earnest thought and reflection. The orderly, system- | 
atic, scientific study of the lively oracles had never, to any | 
considerable extent, enlisted their mental energies. And 
consequently their knowledge of them was fragmentary, | 
defective, and evanescent. The little they did learn they 
did not treasure up for use, and were not in the daily habit 
of referring to it, as to the divine and authoritative guide 
of their beliefs and théir practice. Their measures were 
not shaped in the light of them, nor in reverent obedience 
to their requisitions. Of course they had become such as 





worthy of his hire—that, whom God hath joined together in 
marriage, man may not put asunder, that it is the right and 


right, to prove all things and hold fast that which is good, 
to serve God, according to the dictates of conscience, and 
the precepts of God’s word—that Christ redeemed the 
bodies and the souls of men, that he regards the treatment 
of the least of his brethren as the treatment of himself— 


these, surely, are among the simplest, the plainest, the most 
vital, the most indisputable of “the first principles of the | 


oracles of God”—yet every one of them is impiously con- 
tradicted and denied by every instance in which a pro- 
slavery construction is given to a passage of scripture, every 


| instance in which it is denied that slaveholding is inherently 
sinful, every instance in which the duty of immediate and 
| unconditional emancipation is attempted to be evaded, de- 


ferred, or cast into the back ground, by some other meas- 
ure, in its stead. Every “first principle of the oracles of 


God” demands immediate and unconditional emancipa- | 


| learn. 
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Aes of the Dap. 
| HORRIBLE CALAMITY. 
| Falling of the Pemberton Mills at Lawrence, Massachusetts 
—Five hundred persons in the ruins—Two hundred opera- 
tives killed—One hundred and fifty wounded—The ruins 
on fire—Probably ahundred persons burned to death. 

Boston, Tuesday, Jan. 10—6 P. M. 

The Pemberton Mills in Lawrence, in this State, employ- 
| ing between five and six hundred operatives, fell this after- 


noon about five o’clock, burying nearly every person in the 
| ruins. The mangled bodies are being taken out by the cart 





load. It is supposed that over two hundred were killed 
| instantly. 


Lawrence, Mass., Tuesday, Jan. 10—9 P. M. 
One of the most terrible catastrophes on record, occurred, 


have need of milk, and not of strong meat. They were tion by the Master—immediate and unconditional abolition, in this city this afternoon. The Pemberton Mills fell with 


“unskilfal in the word of righteousness,” and were as babes | 
that must be fed with milk, the elementary first principles 
with which all true instruction must begin. Tis task, as 
a teacher, was like that of the Professor of Mathematics | 
who, on attempting to explain a process in the higher | 
branches, is chagrined at finding his pupils unable to go | 
through the operations of simple addition. He must put | 
them back to their first lessons, and begin all, anew. 

The Apostle’s experience was by no means, a singular | 
one. Faithful and wise teachers of religion and morals | 
have been troubled with the same difficulty ever since. Even | 


by the State and the Nation wherein slavery exists. 


> —~e ee 
A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


We cannot too earnestly commend to ourreaders, the en- 
terprise of publishing Dr. Cheever’s new work by subscrip- 
tion. The following Circular has been issned, which tells 
its own story. 

The Guilt of Slavery, and the crime of Slaveholding, Demon- 
strated from the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, By Rev. 
George B. Choever, D. D. 

This work embraces an examination of all the passages 


when propounding plain truths, they have found it difficult | in the Bible, on the subject of Slavery and Slaveholding, as 
to make the people understand. And the cause of the dif- | a sin against God and man. It contains a thorough analy- 
ficulty is precisely the same. Mankind are still trying to | sis of the Mosaic laws of domestic service, as well as of tri- 





get at the fruits of wisdom, without taking the necessary butary subjection ; and of the national history in illustra- 


pains to be wise—to become “ practical men” as they call 
it, without attending to the “first principles” upon which 
all true practice must be based. | 

In one respect, the evil has increased, since the Epistle | 
to the Ilebrews was written. At that time, those who ought” | 
to have been “teachers” needed to go to school, to study 
first principles. But now, the same class of persons set 
themselves up to be teachers, and draw the multitudes after 
them. They boast their disregard of “ first principles” and 
deride as ‘ abstractionists” those who teach them, and who | 
insist upon them as the controlling guides of human action. 

Nay, there is a class that go beyond even this. They do 
understand and teach the first principles of religion, in their 
way. That is, they teach them merely as abstractions, 
taking special care to have it understood that they do not 
intend to insist upon reducing them to practice. And yet 
they denounce as “abstractionists” those who do purpose 
and endeavor to practice them. Thus, for instance, they 
teach, as a first principle, that men should love their neigh- 
bors as themselves, and do as they would be done by. But 
when they see a man-actually doing that thing, they call 
him a “fanatic” and charitably, perhaps, absolve him from 
criminality on the ground of his insanity. So too, they will 
teach, as a “first principle’—that the law of God, is of 
higher authority than the wicked statutes of men. But 








tion of the laws. Under the light of the Old Testament, 
the same subject is pursued in the New. The demonstra- 
tion is both popular and critical, adapted throughout for 
the use of the English reader, as well as the student of the 
original languages. The application of the argument is 
made, from beginning to end, in illustration of the great- 
ness of the crime of enslaving the colored men of this coun- 
try. The volume is a large duedecimo, of upwards of four 
hundred pages. To enable the author to publish it, and 
prepare for its circulation, a subscription for copies be- 
comes necessary. The Price will be $1,25. 

Subscriptions should be forwarded, by mail or otherwise, 
to Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, No. 21 East Fifteenth Street, near 


Union Square, New York. 
oe 


Tue Pitcrim Cuurcn in Brooklyn, (Rev. H. W. Beech- 
er’s) are discussing, in successive meetings, the question 
whether they shall discontinue their contributions to the 
American Board. Lewis Tappan, and Theodore Tilton, are 
among the advocates of such discontinuance. 


sdenainaaciineimscialiaitta ia ecallaa 

The Garrisonian Abolitionists have called a State Con 
vention,to be held at Albany, Jan. 31, and Feb. 1 and 2. 
Wendell Phillips, Parker Pillsbury, M. R. Robinson, Aaron 
M. Powell, Mrs. J. Elizabeth Jones, and Susan B. Anthony 
are announced as speakers. 


| a sudden crash about 5 o’clock, while some six or seven 
hundred operatives were at work. 

The Mills are a complete wreck! Some two or three 
hundred persons are supposed to be still in the ruins. 

At present, it is impossible to-give anything like a cor- 
rect statement of the loss of life, but from the best authori- 
ty, it is believed that at least two hundred are dead in the 
ruins. Eighteen dead bodies have been already taken out. 
together with some twenty-five persons mortally wounded 
| besides some fifty in different stages of mutilation. , 

Mr. Chase, the agent of the Mills, and Mr. Howe, the 
Treasurer, escaped by running from the falling building. 

It is impossible, as yet, to tell the cause of the disaster. 
Our reporter has just come from the ruins, and the scene 
there beggars all description. 
ground are piled up with every description of machinery 
and the fallen building. 

Iluge bonfires are burning to light some two or three 
thousand persons, who are working, as if for their own 
lives, to rescue the unfortunate persons, many of whom are 
still crying and begging to be released from their tortures 

Every few minutes some poor wretch is dragged from his 
or her prison, and it is heart rending to hear their cries, as 
they are drawn out with legs and arms crushed or torn. 
One man, shockingly mangled, and partly under the bricks, 
deliberately cut his own throat to end his agony. 

The whole city seems in mourning. Many are running 
through the streets, and with frantic cries searching the 
ruins. 

Temporary hospitals have been arranged for those res- 
cued. Many stand by the wreck frigid with despair. 

Often a terrible crash, caused by the clearing away. 
threatens death to those who may still be alive in the ruins. 

Gen. H. K. Oliver is conspicuous and active in directing 
those persons who are endeavoring to rescue the victims of 
the disaster. Gangs of men with ropes below, are constant- 
ly dragging out huge pieces of the wreck which imprison 
so many. Some of the rescuers, are killed in their humane 
efforts. 

Since we left the scene of disaster, reports of more of the 





Some two or more acres of 
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dead and dying, are constantly coming to us. Surgeons 
are coming in from all directions, and everything that can 
be done, at such a painful moment, is being done for the 
suffering victims of this fearful calamity, the mystery of 
which will have to be cleared up by an inquest 





SECOND DISPATCH. 
Lawrence, Tuesday, Jan. 10—11 P. M. | 


At about ten minutes of 5 o’clock this afternoon, our citi- | 
zens were alarmed by the cry of fire, which proceeded from | | 
the Pemberton Mills, about four fifths of which had fallen 
a shapeless mass, without the slightest warning to the near | 
eight hundred human beings who were then at work. 

The building was never considered to be as staunch as it 
should have been It was built about seven years since, | 
and was then thought a sham. Indeed, before the machin- 
ery was put in, the walls spread to such a degree, that some | 
twenty-two tons cfiron plates were put in, to save it from | 
falling by its own weight. From the best information that 
can be now gathered, the building appeared to crumble | 
and fall from the eastern corner, or end towards the Duck 
mill. It fell inwards, as if powerfully drawn that way. 

The fire companies at once repaired to the spot, but there 
being no fire, they at once set to work with a will to re- 
move the rubbish. They very soon reached some of the 
rooms so that the dead and wounded were taken out as fast as 
they could be reached. Mr. Charles Balcheldor helped to 
remove some twenty-six in various conditions—some still 
living, others dead and terribly mutilated. Messrs. Chase, 
Clark, Patterson, (or Tatterson,) Melvin and Winn, over- 
seers and clerks, are safe. 

Mr. Branch, an overseer, has not been found. 

The City Hall has been converted into a temporary hos- 
pital for the dead and wounded, to remain there until rec- 
ognized by their friends, although scores were recognized 
and taken at once to their houses. 

The following wounded are now at the Hall: Mary Aun 
Coleman, Ellen Clary, Sarah Dale, Eliza Ward, Ellen Ma- 
hony, Thomas Conner, Bridget Bradley, Kate Harykee, 
Joanna Connelly, Morris Palmer, George Heodalpha, Mrs. 
Fridler, Robert Hays, Courtney, Mary York, Margaret 
Hamilton, Margaret Haneykill, Mary Kennedy, Eliza Yair, 

There are twenty-two corpses, only the following of which 
have been recognized: Mary McDonald, John Dearborn. 
Bridget Ryan, Margarct Sulivan, Mike O’Brien, and Mrs, 
Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer was deeply buried in the ruins at the time 
and thinking there was no prospect of being extricated, cut 
his throat to end his sufferings. Still, he was extricated, 
and lived for some time after arriving at the Hall. 

One woman in that part of the mill still standing, became 
frightened, and threw her bonnet and shawl out of a fifth 
story door, and jumped out herself, breaking her arm and 
injuring herself so that she cannot recover. The laboring 
force of the mill was about nine hundred and sixty, and it 
is supposed that seven hundred human beings were actually 
buried in the ruins. 

A’ woman has just been rescued who says there are some 
twenty-five more in the vicinity of her yet alive. 

About 9 1-2 o’clock fire was discovered. This additional 
horror, although somewhat apprehended, struck terror to 
the hearts that had before been hopeful of saving more 
lives. Still the work of removal went briskly on. The 
force-pumps and all the engines which were on the ground, 
at once got streams of water on, and have been pouring on 
torrents, so that now (11.30 P. M. ), although volumes of 
smoke and steam are rising, yet the fire does not seem to 
gain, and it is certainly to be hoped that it has been stayed. 

Those near, at the breaking out of the fire were almost at 
the point of extracting a woman not badly hurt, but the 
flames drove them back, and the woman is supposed to have 
perished when delivery seemed so near. The Mayor has 
telegraphed to Lowell for the firemen of that city, who will 
arrive here about 1 o’clock. It isestimated that not less 
than two thousand able-bodied men have been constantly 
at workon the ruins; but, notwithstanding that so many 
have been working in a small space, yet no accident that 
we can learn of has oecured. 

THE RUINS IN FLAMES. 
12 O’CLock—Mrpn1eutT. 

Calamity succeeds calamity! In ten minutes the whole 
mass of ruins has become one sheet of flame. The screams 





and moanings of the poor buried creatures can be distinctly slaves all healthy, for adjudication in the Prize Court at 


heard, but no power can save them. 


The flames threaten the destruction of the Washington | 


Mills and the bridge over the river. 


POSTSCRIPT, 4 o’cLock a. M.—J’robably Two Hundred Hu- | 


man Beings Burnt.—Danger of Further Conflagration. 
Wepnespay, Jan. 11—1 1-2 A. M. 
The Pemberton Mills are now a black, smoking mass, 
Brick, mortar, and human bones are promiscuously mingled. | 
| Probably not less than two hundred human beings perished | 
in the flames. 
The fire made quick work, burning not only the remains 


| of the building as they fell, but extending to the material 


that had in kindness been removed 

The Washington Mills are in great jeopardy. The wind | 
being toward the Duck Mill, whose counting room almost 
touches the Pemberton, it may also be sacrificed. 

2 o’clock—A.M. 

Through the almost superhuman exertions of the firemen. 
the Washington Mills are considered to be out of danger. 
Of the Duck Mill the prospect is not so good. 

Everything that can be done is being done. 
Fire companies are present from all the neighboring towns. 
Between forty and fifty physicians are in attendance at the 
City Hall and other places, wherever the injured need their 
services. 

The ruins having burned up, it will be many days before 
a true knowledge of the killed and wounded can be arrived 
at. The fire which finally sacrificed the buried human beings 
caught, without doubt, from a lantern of burning-fluid which 
was accidentally dropped. 

One fireman dropped down dead in the street. 

The streets are filled with a mass of human beings, every 
one eager to do, and see and hear. Friends who before the 
fire were alternating between hope and fear, are now set- 


tling down in hopeless despair. 
ES ee 
Capture of a Slaver. 


Inhuman conduct of the Slaver’s Crew. 


On the 22d September, as H. M. S. Spitfirewas steaming 
to windward, a brigantine, suspected of being engaged in 
the slave-trade, was met off Aghway, Bight Benin, running 
to leeward, which shortly afterwards anchored at Whydah, 
a noted slave depot, at which place her Majesty’ ship Spit- 
fire likewise anchored. For three days the suspected ves- 
sel remained there, pretending to discharge plank and other 
cargo. On Sunday forenoon, Sept. 25, the weather being 
thick and squally, the brigantine left Whydah and ran to lee- 
ward. Desiring not to lose sight of her, the Spitfire steamed 
in the same direction that afternoon, and Lieut. CHapman, 
having ascertained that she was not anchored at Jackin, to 
which place the brigantine was said to have been bound, 
proceeded in chase, and came up with her working off the 
land, on a wind, at 10 P. M. No satisfactory answer,being 
returned when hailed, she was boarded, and proved to be 
the suspected vessel. The boarding officers returned, appa- 
rently satisfied with the result, and with the account given 
by the person representing himeelf as the master of the ves 
sel. Notwithstanding all this, doubt as to her honesty re- 
mained in Lieut. CHapman’s mind, and there being almost 
a calm, he decided on steaming back to Jackin, to learn 
some particulars of her having been off that place, which is 
a noted slave station. Having ascertained early next morn- 
ing that a vessel had shipped slavesethere the previous after- 
noon, he proceeded again in chase of the brigantine, and 
came up with her at 10 A. M., Sept. 26. Lieut. Cuapman 
boarded in person, and not being satisfied with the answers 
given by the person supposed to be the master of the vessel, 
who said he had no papers, directed the hatches to be open- 
ed, whence issued immediately the frantic cries of stifling 
hundreds of wretched human beings, who were huddled to- 
gether in heaps, naked, regardless of sex or age. At the 
same time, two or three of the crew leaped out of the hold, 
naked to the waist, and hegrimed with the blood of the 
wretched blacks, who they cruelly lashed into keeping si- 
lence, looking, in every respect, perfect demons. The flag 
that she unwarrantably had laid claim to was hauled down 
by one of her own crew, and the British run up, amidst the 
hearty cheers and joyful shouts of, the rescued Africans. 
The vessel was found to contain 500 slaves, and was taken 
in tow to Whydah, and despatched to Sierra Leone, with the 


that place. 
—— ee 


Message of Govcrnor Letcher, of Virginia, 
Ricumonp, Va., Jan. 8, 1860. 


Governor Letcher’s message was delivered to the Legislature 
yesterday. It begins by alluding’ to the happy tranquility of 





an earlier period of the republic, which has been interrupted by 

| the interference of the citizens of the Northern States with the 

| rights and institutions of the South. In Massachusetts, Wis- 
| consin, Vermont, and perhaps other S:ates, legislation has been 
| employed to defeat the execution of the fugitive slave law 

withiu their limits. 

It is cheorfully conceded that a large portion of the citizens 

of the North are loyal to the constitution and Union, but it is 
| not to be disguised that a large number are indifferent to both, 
| and prefer dissolution to the extension of the slave territory and 
slave States. This lamentable state of things originated in the 
construction by Northern people of the constitution. He sug- 
gests that a convention of all the States be summoned, and that 
full and fr e conference be had to ascertain if the questions in 
controve sy cannut be settled on some basis mutually satisfac- 
tory to both sections. If the difference be irreconcilable, let the 
question of a peacable separation be discussed. He recommends 
the Legislature to adopt resolutions in favor of calling such a 
Convention as is provided in the fifth article of the constitution 
and appeal to the Legislatures of the several States to unite in 
the application proposed to be made to Congress in pursuance of 
the provisions of this article. 

If the free States fail or refuse to unite in the application, it 
will furnish conclusive evidence of a determination on their part 
to keep up agitation. If the convention meet, and the question 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted, it will furnish evidence equally 
conclusive. He also suggests that a commission of two of our 
most experienced statesmen be appointed to visit the Legisla- 
tures of those States which have passed laws to obstruct the ex- 
ecution of the Fugitive Slave act, and insist, in the name of 
Virginia, upon their unconditional repeal. This controversy 
has now reached a point which demands a speedy settlement if 
the Union is to be preserved. Virginia is prepared to do all 
that honor, patriotism and duty enjoins towards its preservation. 
Nevertheless, it is the duty of the State to be prepared, and the 
Governor recommends the revision of the militia laws, that mu- 
nitions of war be procured, that brigades of minute men be or- 
ganized, and that the Military Institute be enlarged. He also 
recommends the fostering of direct trade with Europe, manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts, and the completion of the in- 
ternal improvements of the State. 

a 


A New Yorker Eixpelled from Knoxville. 
A NARROW ESCAPE PROM LYNCHING. 
From the Knoxville Whig. 


On Monday, a man from New York, by the name of Cregar, 
was taken up by a committee, who waited on him, and brought 
before a meeting of our citizens in the Court-house, upon the 
charge of being an Abolitionist. He was called upon to state 
his own case, and he done so, by saying that he had been forced 
to leave Asheville upon a short notice—that he was an Anti- 
Slavery man—had rode in a wagon with a slave near Asheville 
and had told the negro what wages were at the North, &. Ac- 
cording to his own version, he isan Abolitionist, but he eaid that 
he had not tampered with any slaves—did not believe it right 
to run negroes out of the South to the North—and he was op- 
posed to getting up insurrections. His business was to sell 
fruit trees and shrubbery for an extensive establishment at Ro- 
che-ter. The excitement was very great—the crowd was large ; 
and at one time th consequences threathened to be serious. Rev. 
James Park opened the meeting with a sensible address, in 
which he counselled moderation, and expressed the hope that 
the citizens would preserve their diguity, and calmly listen to 
reason, and not to the suggestions of passion. We considered 
his remarks well-timed, and his sentiments proper, and we sta- 
ted to the meeting that we indorsed the sentiments of Mr. Park 
and urged upon the citizens to act in keeping with their mag- 
nanimity of character, and not to inflict personal violence upon 
the man, unless they had other and stronger testimony against 
him: At this stage of the game, the sentiment of the crowd 
was that Cregar ought to be required to leave the State in a 
reasonable length of time, but that he ought not to be treated 
with violence. But Gen. Ramsey, the late defeated candidate 
for Congress, came down upon the stand, and delivered one of 
the most uncalled-for, ill-timed, not to say infamous, speeches 
we ever listened to, under the circumstances. He was for cru- 
cifying the man, as an example to others. He was grossly in- 
sulting to all who counseled moderation ; he made the political 
party issue, and placed all who were not for violence i: the at- 
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titude of hostility to the South, and launched out against the | name of George Washington, who formerly lived in that 


Union and in favor of di-sulution. 
Col. O. P. Temple followed Gen. Ramsey, and gave him a 
most severe but merited castigation for the speech he had de- 


livered—denouncing his sentiments as worthy alone of scorn | 


and contempt, and was loudly cheered by the audience. 


Speeches were also made by James R. Cooke Esq., and Will 


L. Scott Esq., who took the proper view of the subject, and 
counselled moderation, depreciating the great evil of mob law 
prevailing to a dangerous extent in the South, and hoped that 


reason, moderation and justice, would be acted out on this oc- | 


casion. 

After these speeches were delivered, the Committee of three, 
who were out, brought in a report requiring Cregar to leave in 
twenty-four hours. This was, as we underetood it, so amended 
as to allow him three days to wind up his business, and this, 
we are inclined to think, met with the approval of the meeting. 


But an unfortunate debate sprang up between Messrs. Park and | 
| the man Jerry, who seemed so willing to communicate the | 


Charlton, and the consequences threatened, for a time, to be 
fearful, as the friends of these gentlemen dew weapous. But 
by the interference of friends, peace was restored, the crowd dis- 
persed and the New Yorker has left for his congenial North, 
where he ought to remain. 


- weer 
THE RESULT OF AN ARREST OF A NORTHERN MAN. 
A PAINFUL CASE. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune 
GiasTenBurY, Conu., Dec. 28, 1859. 
‘ The Rev. Mr. Alberton was brought to his home—three 
miles from here—last Friday, with oneleg broken, and his 
head and arms bruised, by a fall from the cars, on his way 
home from Alabama, where he went a few weeks since, in 
the employ of Mr. Stebbins uf Hartford, peddling books. 
He was arrested after the John Brown invasion, on suspi- 
cion of evil designs, and imprisoned twelve days. The sus- 
picion was founded on a passage found in a letter of anoth- 
er person, in the same business, from Mr. Stebbins. The 


suspicious sentence was this : “Take the best men, be faith- | 


ful, do your work thoroughly, my agent in this section is the 
Rev. Mr. Alberton, whose headquarters is at—” I dou’t recol- 
lect the name of the place. Ou this expression they found- 
ed a suspicion of treason, and sent to the place and arrest 
ed Mr. A., and the mob gathered around, and cried out, 
“Shoot him, shoot him!” “hang him, hang him!” He was 
searched, tried, and false charges were brought against him 
and he wasthrust into prison. Le was so excited that he 
finally had turns of derangement. 

His case being reported to Mr Stebbins, he procured 
testimony of names in Hartford, as Gov. Seymour and oth- 
ers, who could be trusted, and was released and paid $60 
for false imprisonment. He was put on board of a steamer 
on the Alabama river, to Montgomery, and thence, by cars, 
came home. In a fit of derangement, he jumped out of the 
cars, this side of New Haven, and lay from 6 p. m. Thurs- 
day, to 3. a. m. Friday, when he was found, and accompan- 
ied to Hartford. 

I saw him on Monday of this week. Ile is very feeble, 
and lies prostrate, bruised and mangled, like the “man who 
went from Jorusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves.” 
He is unable to talk much yet, he is so exhausted and exvit- 
ed. Ho has a family consisting of a wife and six children : 
is an Englishman b birth: has preached in this part of the 
town five years, and has preached in this country about ten 
years. e owns a house in Manchester, and suspends 
preaching on account of the inconvenience of moving about 
with a family of small children. He is a whole-souled, 
large-hearted Englishman, and Christian ; a man of un- 
blemished moral character, and in good standing. He 


spent last Winter in North Carolina, and preached at times | 


on the Sabbath, in his own, and all other denominations. 
Yours, &c., F. Snow. 
> —~e ee 
ANOTHER VIRGINIA OUTRAGE. 

Dea. Reuben Salisbury, of Sandy Creek, New York, 
purchased a farm in Virginia some ten years ago, and 
moved there to reside. Ata prayer meeting which he at- 
tended soon afterwards, he prayed that masters would treat 
their slaves kindly. Next morning he was waited upon by 
some kind neighbors and informed that he must not pray 
in that manner, in Virginia! How the old Deacon fared | 
more recently is thus recorded by an Oswego county cor- 
respondent of the Albany Evening Journal. 

Soon after John Brown took the State of Virginia and 
the United States Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, with the con- 
sont of Secretary Floyd, Deacon Salisbury was found with 
an Albany Weekly Journal in his pocket, sent by his broth- 
er, from this county. That was proof enough that he was 
one of John Brown’s men, as high as a Colunel or Captain. 

He was waited on by fourteen armed men, and marched 
to jail. Thoy had unmistakeable evidence in bis pocket (any 
of you or I could have testified against him.) He was fin- 
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State, been alive, he too would have been ordered to leave | 4 affecting narrative—Their farewell to their homes— 


with Deacon Salisbury. 


| returned to this county to reside. 
———- or 
ANOTHER EXECUTION IN VIRGINIA. 


A slave belonging to Col. Francis Mc.Cormick, of Clark’s 


| County, Va., was last week tried and condemned to death, | 
ou a charge of conspiring with other slaves, to rebel. The | 


| Conservator gives the following account of the case: 
“The prisoner, with another negro man, was at work in 
_ his master’s field, when Mr. Chamblin, a white man, who 
| Was a stranger to them, happened to pass that way. En- 
tering into conversation with the negroes, at first without 
/any particular motive, he inquired who was their master, 
how many negroes he had, and how many colored men? 
These questions were answered with so much alacrity Ly 


| facts, that the white man became suspicious, and finally 
| asked him what he thought of the Harper’s Ferry affair. 
| Jerry replied that he was glad to hear of it. “Why were 
| you not there ?” asked the witness. “Because I did not 
| know exactly where to go,” was the reply. “Would you 
| have gone, if you had known?” 
sons who would have foilowed me. I would be ready to go 
‘at any time.” And then, turning to the other negro, he ad- 
| ded, “Would not you go too?” ‘To this, the other negro 
| assented, and asked the witness if he was one of Brown’s 
| men, which being answered in the affirmative, “Yes,” added 
| Jerry, “he is going about letting us know.” He then told 
| the witness where he would find other negroes to talk with 
| on the subject, stating that the patrol was out, and would 
| not let them (the negroes), go from one place to another 
He said there had been some burnings 
| since the patrol commenced, and “that we will keep on 
burning, until they are stopped.” 

About ten days afterwards, the same witness went back, 
for the purpose of eliciting more facts from the prisoner. 
He was gladly received by Jerry, who recognized him, and 
told him that there had been more burnings since the last 
saw him, stating that the patrol had not been out that week 
and that he and others had made a plot the night before, to 
burn the house of Daniel H. Sowers, in the dark of the 
moon. At that juncture, Mr. Alfred Castleman, appeared 
in sight, passing along the road, and Jerry commenced 
abusiug him most violently to the witness, stating that he 
intended to burn him out himself, that he had been to Ber. 


| without a pass. 


Berryville the previous Sunday.) 
by the negro, Joe, and the conversation turned upon John 
Brown, then in jail, under sentence of death, and the possi- 
bility of rescuing him, Joe remarking that he had heard 


they could get about. 


dence and arguments, unanimously found the prisoner guilty 





| ary next, for his execution ; at the same time strongly recom- 
| mending him to the mercy of the Executive. 
Thus has another life been forfeited (as we have not the 


commute Jerry’s sentence) to the wicked aud diabolical con- 
spiracy of which John Brown, the “murdered martyr,” was 
but the nominal head, and for which others yet unhung are 
with him equally responsible. 

Mr. Chamblin, the witness in this case,deserves the thanks 
of the community for having, at his own peril, ferreted out 
this conspiracy. Like many others who have been the most 
true to Virginia in her hour of trial, he is a non-slaveholder. 

Joe, the other slave of Col. McC., above referred to, was 
ordered to be sold out of the State. 

~ > ——_~1o 

The Voice of Masonry says: “ There are not a few who 
believe that Freemasonry is already the last tie that pre- | 
serves the American Union from disruption.” 


Alas, for the Union, if there be nothing to bind it togeth- | 
er but the “cable tow ” 








ally ordered to leave the State—and bad a man by the 


| 


This week Deacon Salisbury has 


“Yes: and I have four | 


Slaveholders breaking up a Missionary enterprise. 


A few days ago we published an account of the expul- 
sion from Berea, Kentucky, of a number of citizens suspect- 
ed of holding Anti-Slavery sentiments. The exiles went to 
Cincinnati, and The Gazette of January 3, gives the follow- 
ing account of a meeting held there, in their behalf: 


| 
| 


Last evening, at the First Congregational Church, (Uni- 
tarian), in this city, the Rev. Mr. Boughton, one of the cler- 
gymen expelled from Madison County, Kentucky, addressed 
an audience, which, the extreme coldness of the evening 
considered, was quite large. After briefly narrating the cir- 

cumstances in the lives of Fee and Rogers, as also of him- 
| self, which brought them to Berea, he proceeded to consid- 
_er the condition of the colony. When he arrived there, he 
found a few faithful, noble souls, suffering many privations, 
destitute, yet cheerful, hopeful, and happy, laboring to edu- 
cate the people; then looking over the condition of the peo- 
ple, in whose midst these were, he resolved within himself, 
| that there was a proper field for him in which to labor. He 
| sent for his goods and for his family. 

From the first, this mission-station has been opposed, but 
now, a re-action having taken place, mob violence seemed 
to be far distant. The Harper’s Ferry affair occurred. 
That emeute naturally excited the people, begetting great 
fear among the slaveholders ; their fear being greatly in- 
creased by the arrival of the speaker’s household goods, 
which were cumbrous ; the occasional, and perhaps fre- 
quent visits of friends from the North, and the constant re- 
ceipts of sums of money, sent for the maintainance of the 
work there in progress. Still more, adding to this appre- 
hension of danger, was the knowledge of the absence of Mr, 
Fee, and the report of remarks made by him in the Eastern 
States. The result was a number of meetings, ending in 





| 





the expulsion, which this day makes the mourning to which 


| he had referred. 


The state of society around Berea, he remarked, is de- 
plorable. The people are poor, uneducated, ignorant. 
Many meu and women among the people surrounding the 
colony are unable to read or write. Their habitations are 
poor—many of them containing but one room, without 
windows. Their clothing is poor, and many are, even in 
the present inhospitable weather, but half covered. Among 
such a people this mission was established, to the waking 
up to a lively interest, in many places, in favor of education 





ryville the Sunday before, to get matches, but could not get | 
any. (It was proved by another witness, that Jerry was in 
They were then joined | 


that an army was coming on, to take him out of jail, “and if | 
we join them we can take him out,” to which the prisoner | 
(Jerry) assented, provided they could stop the patrol, s0 | 


The Court, composed of five magistrates, after hearing | 
able arguments from both sides, and duly considering the evi- | 


of plotting and conspiring to excite slaves to rebel and make | 
insurrection, and appointed Friday, the 17th day of Febru- | 


remotest idea that Goy. Letcher will be so indisereet as to | 


and truth. The children of many slaveholders were at- 
tending the school, and the prospects of business around, 
were improving ; the land was looking up in price, and 
many facilities for a more comfortable life were being intro- 
duced, as the result of the labor of the few who were en- 
gaged in the work. Much good had in this way already 
been accomplished. Men from the North were obtaining 
a favorable recognition as men of enterprise, and of real 
worth in the community, and he, (the speaker) had so at- 
tracted the attention of one slaveholder, that there was talk 
of his being employed to oversee his farm. 

In the midst of all this, came the news of the Harper’s 
Ferry affair, the fear, the expulsion. Last Sabbath, was an 
interesting and solemn day at Berea. Assembled in the 
school-house and church, addresses were made by those 
who were to be driven from their homes, and by others, 


and afterward with many tears, and with much of regret, 


a parting took place. A few days after, the people in 
whose midst the now exiles, had labored, entertained them 
atadinner. On Thursday followed the exodus. In the 
rain, the mud, they set out for this region. The exiles in 
all this were hopeful and happy, the poor ones left behind 
were tearful and mourning. Those who expelled this col- 
ony, were not the fiery fanatics or the rowdy class, but the 
wealthy and the strong, who had long studied upon it, but 
who, ignorant of the designs of th: missicn, thought it un- 
safe to allow its existence in their midst. During the firs, 
excitement there was no delay in the continuation of the 
work, nor any wavering in the prosecution of the details of 
business. All believed it safe to remain, until the deter. 


| mination to force an exile, or to exterminate by death, be- 


came apparant ; then but two alternatives remained, flight 


| or fight. Friends were around who would have resisted, 


even unto death; but the colonists believed that they should 
carry on their labor in love and in peace, and they pre- 
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ferred exile, with the silent preaching their absence would 
furnish, to the shedding of blood. 

There is in these silent monitors which are left behind in 
the church, the rough houses, and the few vacant acres of 
land, a tongue to speak louder than could any of the exiles, 
and already good has resulted. Some, even of the slave- 
holders, that knew them best, have not ohly expressed by 
words, the sympathy they feel, but others have apologized 
for the actions of the many, and one made proffer of money 
to enable the victims to reach a more generous home. In 
all this, he saw that which made him believe that hereafter 
the door would open, that they might return, or at least 
that an influence for good will follow the labor performed 
and the forced absence of the laborers. This influence, he 
prayed might extend, not to Kentucky alone, but to the 
other slave States of the Union. 

Mr. Reed, another of the exiles, then addressed a few 
words to the congregation, corroborative of his co-laborer’s 
account of the condition of the people of, and around Madi- 
son County. 

The usual religious exercises concluded the meeting. 

Ce ee 
THE OTTAWA RESCUERS. 
THEIR ARREST AND ARRIVAL AT CHICAGO. 

In the early part of last Fall, James Gray ran away from 
his master, in Missouri, and succeeded in reaching Sando- 
val, Marion County, Ill, where he was seized by three men, 
who attempted to kidnap him, not knowing that he was a 
fugitive slave. An old man named Roots became acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances, and obliged the kidnappers to 
commit their captive to the Union County Jail, whence he 
was subsequently taken, on a writ of habeas corpus. As he 
was about to be remanded ona writ which had been obtained 
to meet this emergency, the crowd which had thronged the 
Court-house determined to take the law into their own 
hands, and passed him into Canada by the Underground 
Railroad. It was alleged that Joseph Stout blocked up 
the way ; that Hoseack was found near the carriage ; that 
Smith end Campbell drove the carriage, and that Cham- 
berlain was at a meeting of the rescuers the night before. 

Three of those persons, John Hossack, Dr. Joseph Stout 
and James Stout, who had been indicted for having been 
concerned in this rescue, were on Monday taken to Chicago 
by United States Marshal Hosmer. The Journal says, the 
Marshal made the arrest of James Stout by notifying him 
that he had a writ for him. He then deputized the entire 
Democratic population of Ottawa to act as United States 
Marshals, with power to arrest. After accomplishing this 
act of universal bravery, he notified Dr. James Stout at 2 
o’clock that he had a writ for him, in no instance serving it 
in person. He then sent word to Mr. Hossack at his office 
that he had a writ for him, and wanted him to come up to 
the Geiger House. Hossack sent word that if he wanted 
him he must bring a carriage and get him. The valiant 
Deputy, the two rescuers, Stouts, and a cloud of newly-ap- 
pointed deputies, accordingly went down in an omnibus to 
Mr. Hossack’s office. The Federal functionary remained in 
the omnibus, with his hand on his revolver, while some of 
his deputies went in and got Mr. H. The omnibus then 
moved on to Mr. King’s residence, another of the 
“ rescuers,” but Mr. K. was not at home, and the valiant 
Marshal concluded it wasn’t best to wait for him, or to call 
for the other three rescuers, and accordingly hurried to the 
depot. Arrived at the depot, they were met by an immense 
concourse of citizens. Speeches were made by Senator B. 
C. Cook, Rev. George W. Basset, Bronson Murray, and 
others, expressing sympathy with them, denouncing the 
Fugitive Slave law and the officers who executed it. The 
procession to the cars was formed and headed by Deputy 
United States Marshal Hosmer, Dr. Stout, John Hossack 
and James Stout. After calling them out upon the plat- 
form, the citizens gave them three rousing cheers each. 
They got aboard and the train moved on. They arrived 
here without anything of moment occurring. After getting 
to the depot, they remained there until Hosmer had pro- 
vided them with a carriage, assuring him that they wouldn’t 
run away. They were then escorted to the jail, where they 
now are, awaiting trial, for they invincibly refuse to give 
bail, as they consider they committed no crime. They are 
all fine-looking men, and rank among the wealthiest and 
best citizens of Ottawa. They have been very kindly cared 
for by the Sheriff, and informs us they found hosts of friends 








already. The best legal advice has been offered them, and 
everything done to conduce to their comfort. In reference 
to a statement that Marshal Hosmer was obliged 
to draw his pistol to defend himself, they wish us to state 
that it is a lie ; that there was no violence threatened, but 
if he had drawn his pistol, that he would have been shaken out of 
his boots. 





EY Sean a 
Another Passenger by the Underground Rallroad, 

The Rochester Democrat has information of an arrival in 
that city of a likely negro man, about twenty-three years of 
age, from South Carolina. He had belonged to Armistead 
Mason, of Virginia, who was killed in a duel in 1840, and 
his widow sold him South to Colonel Greenwich, of Oak 
Grove, near Charlestown. ‘The boy’s name is John Niles. 
Nine years ago he attempted with his parents to escape, 
but the dogs mastered him, and he was taken back. He 
now rejoins his father and mother in Canada. 

- tor, +« 
Abolition Incendiary in Alabama. 

We learn from the Auburn Signal that some short time 
ago, near Society Hill, Macon county, Alabama, a man 
named L. Stearns, claiming to be from Montgomery, was 
caught tampering with a Mr. Richardson’s negroes. He 
was driven off, and a party of citizens caught and whipped 
him. Two or three nights afterwards Mr. Richardson had 
a lot of cotton set on fire.—Herald. 
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Family Miscellann. 


For The ! incipia. 
A FOUNTAIN OPENED. 


Zecu. XTIT: 1. 2—9 


A fountain open'd in that day, 
For David's house shall be, 

Her children’s sins, all wash’d away, 
Jerusalem shall see. 





And in that day shall pass away 
The gods she serv'd before ; 

Her idols all, o’erwhelm’d shall fall ; 
Nor be remember'’d more. 

Her lying spirits, foul and base, 
Shall perish from the land ; 

Her prophets false shall find no place, 
Nor in her temples stand. 


A remnant then, refin'd and tried, 
As gold that feels the flame, 
Shall in the Lord their God abide, 
And call upon his name. 
Ww. G. 
or 
For ‘ The i’vincipis.’’ 
CHILDREN’S AMUSEMENTS. 

“Good enough to amuse children with !” Is it, mother? 
Are you willing to have your children derive amusement 
and pleasure from things which you confess to be in bad 
taste? How is their taste to become cultivated? Do not 
give them the “ comic” paper, full of ludicrous but coarse 
anecdotes, and ugly caricatures of human faces, just because 
you want to keep them quiet while you sew! Do not put 
off the “ please mamma, tell story,” which accompanies the 
uplifted gaze of those little pleading earnest eyes, by a mag. 
azine picture of a little boy with a long nose, or a man with 
a big mouth, and some commou street slang beneath it. Do 
not! even to the neglect of that fine piece of embroidery! 
Your child has not, naturally, a bad taste, but he must find 
amusement somewhere, and will seek it where you direct. 
Do not give him a drum and soldier’s cap, to teach him to 
love military glitter and parade ; nor let him try tricks on 
pussy, to cherish a fondness for teazing and annoying. Be 
it yours to refine and elevate, by a nice choice of amuse- 
ments, the delicate little nature committed to your care. 

Children are educated by their amusements as much as 
by their Spelling-books and Geographies—yes! more ; for all 
the fresh outgushing of childish earnestness and delight is 
called forth in play. Therefore, mother, you should take 
an interest in the amusements of your children. Youshould 
direct and even mingle in them. 
more intimate knowledge of their tastes and capacities. 

Their natures should be carefully studied, and their 
amusements directed accordingly. If Mary is continually 
making birds, and houses, and little girls and boys on the 


| 


You will thus acquire a | 


slate, instead of doing her sums, give her picture: books 
full of the finest engravings—scenes of a pleasing and re: 
fined character. If Willie’s little head is full of imaginary 
steam engines and saw-mills, don’t expose your parlor 
chairs to the encroachments of jack knives and hammers— 
there is no end of that—but do give him a corner, some- 
where, with blocks of wood and plenty of implements. -If 
you have only a few feet of mother earth, do give Charlie 
his share, and a rake and hoe, and shovel, and hand-bar- 
row ; and never mind if he does soil his clean apron! Above 
all, give Ellen full scope in the doll baby line. Never too 
much of that for your little girls! Let them have doll 
furniture and tea sets, and plenty of material for dresses 
and bonnets, and instruct them to make them with taste 
and neatness. It calls out their invention and judgment, 
teaches them to calculate and arrange, and at the same 
time exercises their childish imagination in a thousand little 
innocent and playful devices. And if Ella and Mary want 
to dig in the garden with Charlie and Willie, or ramble all 
over the woods, or ride on hay loads, or trace up the creek, 
don’t call them “romps” and “tom-boys!’ Let them learn 
to love the buttercups and dandelions, and all the good 
things Dame Nature has in store for us! They cannot be 
too enthusiastic in exploring her treasures, and enjoying all 
her bounty. If you live in the city, be sure you give your 
children a month or two of country life in the summer. 
Nothing is more elevating and refining than this same close 
companionship with nature. What makes our poets? And 
what nations are most poetical, but those which live closest 
to nature ? . 

Let your children have plenty of play room! Don’t 
cramp them! Don’t put them off with “anything,” and 
call it ‘‘ good enough for children.” The little unformed 
nature, just begi: ning to unfold itself requires tender treat- 
ment. Do not press them with studies and tasks! Let 
them play—they will learn most, so. Give them plenty of 
room to develope, and they will make strong men and 
women. 

> weer « - 
For the Prin ipia 
A LITTLE GIRL’S FAITH. 

Little Carric’s elder sister, had been to spend some days 
with some friends at a distance, and of course Carrie 
thought ’twas just the finest thing in the world, to go away 
and make such a “big visit,” and stay whole days and nights 
with one’s friends. So she begged her mother, and not in 
vain, to allow her to go over to E , & few miles distant 
to spend a few days with a playmate. Her grandfather 
was to come after her, in the course of the week, when busi- 
ness should summon him. 

The first day and night passed away very gaily, and Car- 
rie thought she had never enjoyed herself so much. The 
next day was very pleasant, though she began to think she 
should like to see Georgie and baby ; and at bed time she 
missed her mama’s good night kiss. Next day she began 
to steal sly peeps up the road, during the intervals of play, 
to see if she couldn’t get sight of the big wagon, and grand- 
painit But night came, and no grandpa! When the 
children were going to bed, Carrie retired to a corner to 
say her usval evening prayer. She repeated “Our Fath- 
er,” but that did not satisfy. She hesitated, choked back’ 
the sobs, and murmured, “O, God, please send grandpa to 
take me home to-morrow !” 

The next day, the big wagon appeared in sight, and little 
Carrie was taken home. 

——_>—1-o——~s ———, 
ADVICE TO A ¥OUNG TRADESMAN 





BY DR. FRANKLIN. 


Remember that time is money. He who can earn ten 
shillings a day by his labor, and goes abroad, or sits idle 
one half of that day, though he spent but six-pence during 
his diversion or idleness, ought not to reckon that the only 
expense ; he has really spent or rather thrown away, five 
shillings besides. 

2. Remember that credit is money. If a man lets his 
money lie in my hands after it is due; he gives me the in- 
terest, or so much as I can make of it during that time. 
This amounts to a considerable sum where a man has good 
and large credit, and makes good use of it. 

3. Remember that money is of a prolific, generating 
nature. Moncey can beget money, and its offspring can be- 
get more, and so on. Five shillings turned is six; turned 





again, it is seven and three pence ; and so on till it becomes 
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a hundred pounds. The more there is of it, the more it 
produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and 
quicker. 

4. Remember that six pounds a year is but a groata day. 
For this little sum (which may be daily wasted either in 
time or expense, unperceived) a man of credit may, on his 
own seourity, have the constant possession and use of a 
hundred pounds. So much in stock, briskly turned by an 
industrious man, produces great advantage. 

5. Remember this saying, “The good paymaster is lord 
of another man’s purse.” He who is known to pay punc- 
tually and exactly at the time he promises, may at any 
time and on any occasion, raise all the money his friends 
can spare. This is sometimes of great use. 

6. After industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
more to the raising of a young man in the world, than 
punctuality and justice in all his dealings; therefore never 
keep borrowed money an hour beyond the time you pro- 
mised, le:t a disappointment shut up your friend’s purse 


forever. 
7. The most trifling actions which affect a man’s credit | 


are to be regarded. The sound of your hammer at five in | 


the morning, or nine at night, heard by a creditor, makes 
him vasy six months longer. 

8. But if he sees you at a billiard table, or hears your 
voice at a tavern, when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day; demands it before he can re- 
ceive it in a lump. 

9. It shows, besides, that you are mindful of what you 
owe ; it makes you appear a careful, as well as an honest 
man, and that still increases your credit. 

10. Beware of thinking all your own that you possess, | 
and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that many peo- 
ple who have credit fall into. To prevent this, keep an ex- 
act account, for some time, both of your expenses and your | 
income. | 

11. Ifyou take the pains at first to mention particulars, | 
it will have this good effect ; you will discover how wonder- | 
fully, small, trifling expenses mount up to large sums, and | 
will discern what might have been, and may for the future be | 
saved, without occasioning any great inconvenience. 

12, In short, the way to wealth, if you desire it, is as plain 
as tho way to market. It depends chiefly on two words, | 
industry and frugality ; that is, waste neither time nor mon- | 
ey, but make the best use of both. Without industry and 
frugality, nothing will do, and with them, every thing will 
do. 

13. ie, who gots all he can honestly, and saves all he gets | 
(necessary expenses excepted) will certainly become rich ; | 
if that Being, who governs the world, towhom all should look | 
for a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth not, in his wise | 





providence, otherwise determine. 
ee 
PRUDENCE. 


Prudence, ladies and gentlemen, prudence ! But what is | 
prudence ? Not meanness—not to possess a niggardly dispo- 
sition. To be prudent is not to be wasteful; but to save 
everything you can for your own and others’ use—a pin and 


| 
| 


a penny, a crust of bread and a potato, a scrap of paper and | 


an inch of cloth.—This disposition is far more removed from 
parsimony, and is a virtue which all should appreciate. It is 
painful to witness the waste in some families. Large pieces 
of bread are suffered to mould, and are then given to the 


hogs; potatoes become sour and are useless, and the leavings | 


of a good moal tp-day are thrown away, when they might an- 
swer for to-morrow’s dinner. 
waste, nothing but waste. Wood is lavishly thrown upon 


the cellar the house looks as if some stray bolt of lightning 
had been wandering about. 

We love economical people—we do sincerely—and never 
have we had reason to oomplain of theirmeanness. Every- 
thing about their dwellings looks neat and tidy, and when 


you sit down to a meal, you can eat comfortably, without | 


thinking of the peck of. dirt. 

Our young men and women miss it sadly when they ex- 
pend so much upon their persons. 

Evory week or two they want something new, before 
their old garments are half worn out. They must learn pru- 


dence, or want, at some future day will sit on their door- | 


steps. 


With such people it is waste, | 


| AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
I recollect one member of Congress who was always ral- 
lying me about our Congressional Temperance Society. 
“Briggs,” he used to say, “I’m going to join your Temper- 
But just 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ance Society, as soon as my demijohn is empty.” 


| before it became empty, he always filled it. At one time, | 


| toward the close of session, he said to me ; 

| “Tam going to sign the pledge when I get home. 

| in earnest,” continued he ; “ my demijohn is empty, and I 
| am not going to fill it again.” He spoke with such an air 


Iam 


| of seriousne-s as I had not before observed, and it impress- | 


ed me ; and I asked him what it meant—what had changed 
| his feelings. 
| “ Why,” said he,” I had a short time since a visit from 
| my brother, who stated to me a fact that more deeply im- 


pressed and affected me than anything I recollect to have 


| beard or read. 
| . . ° . 
| “Inmy neighborhood is a gentleman of my acquaintance’ 


| well educated, who once had some property, but is now re- | 


| duced—poor ! He has a beautiful and lovely wife—a lady of 
cultivation and refinement—and a most charming daughter. 
“ This gentleman had become decidedly intemperate in 

_ his habits, and had fully alarmed his friends in regard to 
him. At one time, when a number of his former associates 
were together, counseled as to what could be done for him. 


| Finally, one of them said to him, “Why don’t you send your 


daughter away to a certain distinguished school ?” which he 
named, 

“ Oh, I cannot,” said he; “ it is out of the question. 
am not able to bear the expense. Poor girl ! I wish I 
could. ” 

“Well,” said his friend, “ if you will sign the temperance 
pledge, I will be at all the expense of her attending school 
for one year.” 

“ What does this mean ?” said he. 
danger of becoming a drunkard ?” 

“ No matter, ” said his friend, “ about that now, but I 
will do as I said. ” 

“ And I,” said another, “ will pay the rent of your farm 
a year, if you will sign the pledge. ” 

“ Well, these offers are certainly liberal—but what do 
they mean? Do you think me in danger of becoming a 
drunkard ! What, can it mean! But gentlemem, in view 
of your liberality, I will make an offer. I will sign if you 
will ?” 

This was a proposition they had not considered, and 
were not very well prepared to meet ; but for his sake they 
would and did sign, and he with them. ; 

And now for the first time the truth poured into his mind, 
and he saw his condition, and sat down bathed in tears. 

“ Now,” said he, “gentleman you must go and cummuni- 


“Do you think me in 


| cate these facts to my wife—poor woman ! I know sho will 


be glad to hear it, but I cannot tell her.” 

Two of them started for that purpose. The lady met 
them atthe door, pale and trembling with emotion. 

They bade her dismiss her fears, assuring her they had 


come to bring her tidings of her husband—but good tidings, | 


? 
such as she would be glad to hear. 
“ Your husband has signed the temperance pledge—yea 


signed it in good faith. ” 


py change. 

“ Now,” said she, “T have a husband as he once was, in 
the days ofour early love. ” 

“ But this was not w at moved me, ” said the gentleman. 
| “ There was in the same vicinity another gentleman—a gen- 


| charming family ; and the flower of it. His wine-drinking 


| had aroused the fears of his friends, and one day, when sev- | 
| eral of them were together, one said to another, “Let us | 


sign the pledge.” “I will if you will,” said one to another, 
| till all had agreed to it, and the thing was done. 
| This gentleman thought it rather a small business, and felt 


done. But, on returning home, he said to her: 


~ “Well, what is it?” 
“Why, I have signed the temperance pledge?” 
| “ Have you?” 
“ Yes, I have, certainly.” 


| 
| you. ” 
| 
} 


I | 


The joyous news nearly overcame her—she trembled with | 
excitement, wept freely, and clasping her hands devotion- | 
ally, she looked up to heaven, and thanked God for the hap- | 


: | erous, noble soul—married young—married well—i a | 
the fire, chairs and tables are broken, and from the garret to | ? ’ 5 . ell—into a 


a little sensitive about revealing to his wife what he had | 


“ Mary, my dear, I haye done what I fear will displease 


Watching his manner as he replied, and reading in it sin- | 
cerity, she entwined her arms around his neck, laid her head | 
upon his bossom, and burst into tears—Her husband was | 


affected deeply by this conduct of his wife, and said : 

“ Mary, don't weep ; I didnot know it would afflict you 

| 80, or I would not have done it—I will go and take my name 

off immediately.” 
| “Take your name off !” said she ; “no, no ! let it be there. 

1 shall now have no more solicitude in reference to your be- 
| coming a drunkard. I shall no more steep my pillow in 

?? 

“Tee for the first time, truth shone upon his mind, and 
he folded to his bossom his young and Peautifal wife, and 
| wept with her. Now, I can’t stand these facts, and | am go- 
| ing to sign the pledge —Speech of Gov. Briggs. 

————- > —_e-0e “+ 
How to Bur» Coal. 

Nine out of ten who attempt t burn coal in a stove, waste 
about as much coal as is necessary to be consumed for the 
obtaining of all the heat desirable. Observe the following 
rules. We will suppose the stove cleaned out. 

First, To make a coal fire: Put in a double bandful of 
shavings, or light kindling-wood instead. Fill the earthen 
cavity (if the stove has one), nearly full of chunks of dry 
wood, say four or six inches in length. On the top put a 
dozen lumps of egg coal. Light with a paper from beneath. 
In ten minutes add about twenty lumps more of coal. As 
soon as the wood has burnt out fill the cavity half to two- 
| thirds full of coal. The fire will be a good one. The coal 
| will, by following these directions, become thoroughly ig- 
| nited. 

Second, Never fill a stove more than half or two-third 
full of coal, even in the coldest weather. 
Third, When the fire is low, never shake the grate or dis- 
turb the ashes, but add from ten to fifteen small lumps of 
| coal, and set the draft open. When these are heated through 
| and somewhat ignited, add the amount necessary for a new 
fire, but do not disturb the ashes yet. Let the draft be open 
half an hour. Now shake outthe ashes. The coal will be 
| thoroughly ignited, and will keep the stove at high heat 
| from six to twelve hours, according to the coldness of the 


| weather. 
Fourth, For very cold weather. After the fire is made, 
| according to the rule first and third, add every hour about 
| fifteen to twenty lumps of egg coal. You will find that the 
| ashes made each hour will be about in that ratio. 
oe 
Pure Alr in Sick Rooms. 

Throw open the doors, hoist the windows, and let the 
sick have pure, fresh air. Very many perish from a dense, 
| impure atmosphere ! To breathe and re-breathe the noisome, 
filthy, gas-laden atmosphere that hangs like a pall around the 
bed of a sick man, is destruction to persons in health. 

The lungs become diseased, the blood infected, and the 
well man prostrated by continually taking in the same air 
| in a room from which all outside air is excluded. Now add 

to this the effluvia from the body of a diseased man, the un- 
pleasant odors which necessarily filla sick room, and the 
man will die outright in a short while. 

temember, then, that an ill man is more easily impressed 
| with any deletorious influence than a well man, and you will 
| readily see that he needs pure air, in that much greater pro- 





| portion than does a well man. 

If healthy lungs require pure air, surely we could not ex- 
pect diseased lungs to become healthy by inhaling impure 
air. 

Place birds in the room of a consumptive patient and 


they soon die. 

Persons, therefore, should be careful to prevent children 
from staying any length of time in the room of a sick person 
and especially from sleeping in such a room. I have no 
doubt many a patient has suffered a lingering sickness, and 
died, for the want of good outside air. And many children 
have perished from being allowed to remain constantly in 
the infected room. 

It isa mistaken kindness to shut out the air, or to shut in 
the children, in the chamber of disease; and those who would 
do a kindness to the sick and to the child, will, instead of 
keeping pure air out, and letting children in, keep the chil- 
dren out and let the air in—Golden Rule. 

a 
WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL. 

For sale at the office of the Principia : 

DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,.......ceeceeesscseeeces $1 50 

SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (Histery of) 1 Vol, 


AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 VOl.,........ccccccccccecccccccccece $9 75 
TERMS CASH. 
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